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Disraeli and “The Game” 

WILLIAM B. LIEBMANN 

O NE of the famous bibliophiles of this century, A. Edward 
I Newton, called his life-long preoccupation, “The Book 
Collecting Game.” I also was a participant in this 
“game” over a period of forty-five years, during which time I 
gathered books, autographs, photographs and memorabilia of 
Benjamin Disraeli. My avocation required patience, study and 
endless searching, and it gave joy and satisfaction when I found 
a new and rare piece. It provided the spice of meeting an unusual 
variety of fellow collectors and dealers, but it also, at times, en- 
gendered regret for items missed, a fact seldom admitted by the 

Cl' J 

collector. 

My interest in collecting was formed at the time early in life 
when I was encouraged to use my family’s rather extensive home 
library. By the time I was eleven years old I had been completely 
bitten by the collecting bug and was spending every free Satur- 
day, with an equally interested friend, in the exploration of New 
York’s second-hand bookshops. We would save what we could 
from our school allowances, sometimes as little as fifty cents, and 
then pass the day going from one shop to the other. In the late 
afternoon we would decide which bargain best fit our limited 
funds, and expend our largesse on a lucky dealer. 

In those days, Eourth Avenue between University Place and 
14th Street and East 59th Street between Madison and Lexing- 
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ton Avenue were the main locales of second-hand bookstores. 
Schulte’s which was the largest on Fourth Avenue always wel- 
comed us. Its competitor, Stammer’s, across the street, tried to dis- 
courage us. As young avid collectors we would not be discour- 
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aged and returned week after week finally getting the grouchy 
owner, whom we called '‘Papa Stammer,” to allow us to examine 
his hallowed wares. The 59th Street stores were apt to have fewer 
low-priced "treasures,” but I still recall a dealer, Mrs. Reifsneider, 
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who often had a twenty-five cent bargain table. My book hunting 
resulted in my study of English history. In 1930 I was particularly 
intrigued by Lord Brougham and A^aux, a founder of the Edin- 
burgh Review and Melbourne’s Lord Chancellor, who in 1820 
defended Queen Caroline in the annulment suit brought by 
George lY and in 1838 advocated the immediate abolition of slav- 
ery in the British Colonies. Today he is probably best remembered 
for the carriage, called a “brougham,” which he invented, and 
which name is now applied to a type of automobile body. My col- 
lectinsr of that statesman’s memorabilia becran and ended when I 
found three colored political cartoons about him, much in the style 
of Thomas Rowlandson; but, by then, I had become completely 
immersed in the life of Benjamin Disraeli and Lord Brougham and 
A^aux was set aside. 

AMien I first read a chapter in Monypenny and Buckle’s Life of 
Vyenfavnn Disraeli, 1 became so engrossed that I spent every avail- 
able minute that I had in the library until I had finished that typi- 
cally Anctorian six-volume biography. That was my real intro- 
duction to Disraeli. However, I am not sure that Alonypenny and 
Buckle’s book was the decidines' factor in my determination to 
make a collection. Andre Maurois’ Disraeli: A VictJire of the Vic- 
torian Age had been published in 1928 and was still somewhat of 
a best seller in most bookstores; and the well-known actor George 
Arliss was appearing in Louis Parker’s play Disraeli with rave re- 
views. He was soon to make a famous movie based on the play. In 
retrospect, I l)clieve I was influenced by the books and the play, 
and also by Disraeli’s dual role as novelist and statesman. I have 
always been fascinated by what the Lrench call “the spirit of con- 
tradiction,” and here was a statesman who as a novelist satirizxd 
the very milieu in which he was liviny and working. I was also 
delighted by his famous and quotable bon mots. I was soon read- 
ing and collecting his books and also anything written about him 
or his times. My collecting from that time on expanded from cov- 
ering second-hand bookstores to frequenting rare bookshops and 
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also getting to know the interesting owners of these specialized 
emporiums. 

Lotbair was the earliest first edition that I acquired. Shortly af- 
ter, I found Sybil: or the Tuoo Natioits in an English dealer’s cata- 
logue. I was then well into the “game.” A year or two later I found 
two other “firsts”: Endy inion at the New Haven branch of Ed- 
mund Byrne Elackett’s Brick Row Bookshop; and The W ondrous 
Tide of Alroy at Charles A. Stonehill & Co. Stonehill, an Ameri- 
can based in London, favored Edwardian and Victorian three 
deckers among the rare books he shipped his partner, Robert 
Barry, Sr., in New Haven. 

During that period I was continually combing rare book cata- 
logues, and one day I saw a six page Disraeli autograph letter, 
signed “D”, listed by Dauber and Pine, the rare bookstore on lower 
Fifth x\venue. Written at Flughenden AFanor, Disraeli’s home, and 
dated 1 849, the letter, the longest in my collection, is addressed to 
C. B. x\dderley, later first Baron Norton. Lord Norton is a classic 
example of the rewards for incompetence. He was the first head of 
the Royal Commission on Sanitary Laws, later knighted and made 
head of the Board of Trade, and finally raised to the peerage 
because he proved to be an unsatisfactory cabinet officer. I was 
delighted to acquire this example of Disraeli’s handwriting. How- 
ever, with limited funds, I was forced to be very selective. There- 
fore, I decided to try to find variant signatures. In this search, I 
met most of the well-known dealers in this field, including the 
dean of the trade, Thomas Aladigan, who had his shop on 54th 
Street just off Fifth Avenue, where I made my second purchase 
of an autograph letter. 

The discovery of one of my Disraeli letters in Syracuse, where 
I was spending part of the summer, is unforgettable in that its ac- 
quisition entailed both persistance and discomfort. The city was 
in the midst of a heat wave with high humidity and daily tempera- 
tures of 100 degrees in the shade. I found a listing of an autograph 
dealer, John Heise, whose office turned out to be located on an 
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upper floor of an old bank building with no elevator service. The 
collecting mania led me to climb an unventilated staircase only to 
find that the dealer was not in that day. I had to make another at- 
tempt, and the following day the musty and dusty office was open; 



Disraeli, ca. i(S68. 


the collection did, indeed, include a letter with the si^-nature 
“B. Disraeli.” I was exhilarated and felt amply rewarded for put- 
ting up with the heat, dust and exertion. 
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Unusual bookbindings often turn up in the making of a collec- 
tion. A C. Ewald’s life of Disraeli, a five volume work, was found 
in a store in Montreal. A typical \"ictorian example in vivid pur- 
plish-blue cloth, the covers are completely gilt and blind-stamped 
with decorations and coats-of-arms. There are also examples in 
my collection by Riviere and the Guild of \\ omen Binders. The 
latter, a copy of Hoe Letters of Kmrnyvieade, is extra-illustrated 
with engraved portraits of Disraeli, Melbourne, Brougham and 
\Aux and Palmerston, among others; also bound in is an autograph 
letter of Lord Melbourne and an envelope signed by Sir Robert 
Peel. 


To recount the story behind every book in the collection is an 
impossible task. Plowever, more pleasant to remember are acquisi- 
tions that gave special satisfaction. I acquired at the auction of the 
Frank Fletcher Library of American and F'ng^lish first editions in 
1932 the three decker first edition in special presentation calf bind- 
ings of The Young Duke, inscribed on the title page, “Mrs. Aus- 
ten from” and The Young Duke circled flamboyantly in pen by 
Disraeli. Of considerable interest is the close association of Disraeli 
and Sara Austen, “a woman of more than ordinary talent” accord- 
ing to her nephew “and of more than ordinary beauty, very jeal- 
ous of shining in society, and fond of flattery and admiration” 
who was one of his close friends, and who frequently loaned him 
money to pay his ever present debts. Fler husband, Benjamin Aus- 
ten, was Disraeli’s attorney. 

In 1934 I turned my avocation into a vocation when I became 
owner of The Chaucer Head Book Shop in New York. As a rare 
bookseller for the following- twentv-seven years I was able to ex- 
pand my collection from sources in i\merica and Faigland. Many 
booksellers became, not only friendly competitors, but close 
friends, and in turn helped me in adding unusual items to my 
growing library of Disraeliana. 

I decided to collect pictures of Disraeli shortly after I came 
across a volume that reproduced 100 cartoons from Ftinch. It was 
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difficult to find sources for this type of material at that time, but 
by chance I visited Harry Shaw Newman’s Old Print Shop on 
lower Lexington Avenue. He had in stock part of the Gottschalk 
Collection which included files of pictures of well-known histori- 



Dickcns and Disraeli depicted as models of fashion in 
the July 1870 issue of Tailor and Cutter. 


cal characters. Aly collection of Disraeli iconography started with 
the eleven pieces I found there. Shortly after that, a number of 
others were found at the Friedenberg Galleries on \A est 56th 
Street, including a caricature of Disraeli looking out the window 
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of a brougham. The greater part of my picture collection came 
from British sources, and this was particularly true of the original 
photographs which portrayed Disraeli at various stages of his life. 
The BBC Television producers of the recent Masterpiece Theatre 
portrayal of Disraeli must have had a similar collection of photo- 
graphs to work from, for the star of the series, Ian MeShane, was 
so well made-up and costumed that he truly depicted the way Dis- 
raeli looked from middle age into old age. My collection also has 
examples of likenesses used in recent times for advertisements for 
such diverse products as coffee or saddle soap. 

Disraeli’s likeness has continued to be used on all kinds of ob- 
jects. Among the memorabilia in my collection is a scarf, measur- 
ing two feet square, which reproduces a famous Disraeli-Gladstone 
cartoon with the inscription: “Mr. Gladstone preparing for the 
MAstminster Theatricals by assuming Lord Beaconsfield’s great 
Part in the Celebrated Drama of ‘Peace with Honor.’” Another 
interesting piece is a large cream colored earthenware memorial 
pitcher with a picture of Disraeli on one side and the figure of a 
mourning Britannia followed by a quotation from Disraeli’s novel, 
Coningsby , on the other side. A decorative band with the titles of 
eight other Disraeli novels appears around the upper portion of 
the pitcher. Also in the collection is a mourning badge bearing a 
Stevensograph portrait of Disraeli. Stevensographs, which are ma- 
chine embroidered pictures made of colored silks, usually depict 
miniature landscapes and fox hunting scenes, but the one I col- 
lected depicts Disraeli, his favorite flower, the primrose, and the 
motto “Peace with Honor.” 

Pamphlet publications, also included in this Victorian period 
library, were a form used for political satire. Bevjamin D.—His 
Little Dinner, illustrated by “Whew,” appeared in 1876 and 
Dizzi-Ben-Dizzi; or, The Orphan of Bagdad was published in 
1878. The texts were often comical and scurrilous, and the char- 
acters were usually disguised depictions of contemporary person- 
alities. The form was possibly a means of circumventing England’s 
strict libel laws. 
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This account of some of the joys that I experienced in making 
this collection did not mention my regrets over important items 
that I was not able to obtain. One was an early cylinder type of 
voice recording of Disraeli, along with one of Queen \dctoria that 



Silk scarf printed with a cartoon of Gladstone making-up as Disraeli at 

the time of the Congress of Berlin. 


were offered by a provincial British dealer. By the time my order 
was received, the recordings were sold, and I am sorry to say I 
have never seen other copies listed. A painting of Disraeli was 
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listed in a mimeographed auction list that was to be offered by an 
upper ^^"estchester County dealer with a motley collection of 
household articles. It had an estimated price of fifty dollars. In 
today’s market this estimate sounds improbable, but I am referring 
to an auction that took place during the Great Depression. There 
were quite a number of men in those days called “book scouts” 
who, knowing your specific wants, would travel through outlying 
towns and cities searching in second-hand and antique stores and 
at country auctions for specific items for their clients. I entrusted 
my bid to a “book scout,” to whom I said I thought he might get 
it for one hundred dollars, but by no means was he to return with- 
out it. He misunderstood my instructions, and when his final bid 
of $ioo was topped by one of |i lo he was afraid to extend the 
bidding. A few years later another portrait was offered for a large 
price which to my great regret I could not afford. 

In writing about the pleasures, rewards and regrets experienced 
in the formation of my collection I have not attempted to outline 
Benjamin Disraeli’s life and accomplishments. I must, however, 
point out that without a continuing interest in his career, I would 
not have been able to gather this material. Each item helped to 
illuminate some part of his life and times. The novels and letters 
tell about his relationship with his fellow statesmen and his great 
friendships with famous women of his day. One learns about Glad- 
stone, Salisbury, Lord Derby and Prince Albert. Sara Austen, the 
Ladies Bradford and Chesterfield and his wife, Mary Anne, all 
played important roles in his life, but these relationships were 
surpassed by his unusual one with Queen Victoria. The pictures 
illustrate his “dandyism” and his gradual change to a more con- 
servative image. His speeches and political writings exemplify his 
wit and brilliance. When as Prime Minister he gained British con- 
trol of the Suez Canal and when he had the Queen assume the addi- 
tional title of Empress of India, the momentous events were well 
documented in both pictures and publications. This is also true of 
his investiture as Knight of the Garter and his elevation to the 
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peerage as Earl of Beaconsfield. The full documentation concern- 
ing his rivalry with Gladstone provides a unique picture of the 
two famous British Prime Ministers and their different political 
outlooks. Indentifying and acquiring Disraeliana has for me sharp- 
ened these important historical events during the Victorian era 
while allowing me to indulge in my favorite pastime, the “game” 
of collecting. 


The Writer on Murray Hill 

MARY ELIZABETH TAYLOR 

O NE of the most characteristic of Sophie Kerr’s hundreds 
of short stories, “Mrs. xMather,” was published in 1927 
in The Century Magazine. It begins: “It was a fine 
morning and Mrs. Mather had a great deal to do.” simple and 
direct opening b\^ a writer whose greatest gift was narrative: the 
ability to tell a story from the innumerable experiences she per- 
ceived and imagined in the world about her, and to carry the story 
forward, often mainly by dialogue. 

The heroine of “Mrs. xMather,” later anthologized in a book 
about New York city life. As I Pass, O Manhattan, was an enter- 
prising old \t^oman who livxd mainly in the streets of Manhattan 
making her rounds to pick up a few coins or diversions here and 
there. She was fascinated by the glimpses she had from the streets 
of the life in beautiful brownstone town houses. In a similar house 
on Murray Hill Sophie Kerr wrote many of the stories and novels 
that were to make her a successful and famous author. Mrs. xMather 
speculated about the handsome paintings and elegant furniture 
in such houses, and, longing to see some of this for herself, she 
contrived to walk into one of these houses behind a delivery man 
as preparations for a party^ were underway. She saw the entire 
house, stayed overnight in one of the guest rooms, had breakfast 
in bed served by a maid who thought she was an elderly aunt of 
the owner, and then walked out back to the streets of New York 
with a courteous good-by at the door from the housemaid. 

I recall Sophie Kerr now, sixteen years after her death, most 
vividly as the light-hearted luncheon hostess in her brownstone on 
xMurray Hill, bought decades earlier and furnished with the taste 
of a connoisseur from the proceeds of her lucrative writings. The 
perfectly proportioned rooms were lit by a subdued golden light 
that seemed to come from the huge gilt-backed mirrors, among 
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the finest of their kind in the city. Chanicteristically, the hostess 
would come down a curving stairway from the library in which 
she wrote, a room papered on the ceiling with a black and white 
wallpaper imprinted with a map of Paris streets. She would cross 
the marble hallway and sit down with me in the living room. 



\"iew of the Italianatc garden of Kerr’s East 38th 
Street brownstone on Miirrav Hill, New York Citv. 


Through the windows one looked out on t!ie walled Italianate 
garden with a dolphin fountain and up to the art deco tower of 
the Chrysler Building in the background. Lifting her aperitif she 
might say, “Here’s looking at you. I lave a swaller,” and passing 
the canapes, “Ilave one. Hope it doesn’t kill you.” There would 
be fresh flowers in the room arranged by Sophie herself, such as 
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a bouquet in a silver wine cooler near a bust of Winston Churchill 
whom she admired. In the Christmas season the bust wore a wreath 
of greens on its bro\\\ 

The conversation might easily touch on some of the current art 
exhibitions and concerts, or it might concern food, a subject on 
which she was a gold mine of information, although she never 
cooked herself after her writincr became a huge success. That sue- 
cess was caused by her twenty-one light novels, by a play, “Big- 
Hearted Herbert,” which was on Broadway in the 1930s and 
which she co-authored, and by a number of one-act plays and 
hundreds of short stories. Besides this, she was one of the country’s 
great food writers. Luscious viands were described in her stories, 
and The Saturday Eveuiug Post library hie, in which there are a 
total of eighty-seven cards on Sophie Kerr, contains one card on 
which is stated that she was the “gastronomic queen, sitting at the 
head of the table.” 

“Waiting for another story from Sophie Kerr,” George Horace 
Lorimer, editor of The Saturday Evening Post from 1899 to 1936, 
inscribed his photograph to her. Sophie Kerr’s hrst published 
story, written when she was 19, appeared in The Country Gentle- 
man, also published by the Curtis Publishing Company. The first 
card under her name in The Post library file indicates that a story 
entitled “Values” was published in the July 6, 1918, issue. The 
number of stories and articles that she published in The Post is 
surpassed by Arthur Train (112) and Mary Roberts Rinehart 
(95); but among the writers who published fewxr were Booth 
Tarkington (69), Ring Lardner (66) and Edith Wharton (8). 

Kerr’s last card in the file is for an article on food, “A Pas- 
sion for Pancakes,” \yhich appeared in the May 19, 1956, issue. 
She sold stories and articles to The Post over a span of thirty-eight 
years, some of them for as much as $2,500 each. 

The covers of the issues of The Post in which her stories ap- 
peared had colorful, nostalgic illustrations: warm family scenes; 
pretty women in period hats and gowns; a young man kneeling 
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to propose marriage. The illustrations to her stories were in the 
style of the great age of magazine illustration, and included the 
work of James Alontgomery Flagg, Peggy Ixicon, Arthur William 
Brown, Lucius AA olcott Hitchcock, Frances Rogers, Edward L. 
Chase, Clarence F. Underwood, F. Graham Cootes, Grant Rey- 
nard, xAIay AA ilson Preston and AA alter Biggs. Flagg also illus- 
trated for McClure^ s Magazine her stories “Piece of Fluff,” “The 
Ripped Golf Coat,” “One of the By-Products” and the six-part 
serialization of her novel. The See-Sazi\ all of which appeared 
from 1915 to 1919. 

Suffering and social problems seldom obtruded in Sophie’s light 
fiction. You mio-ht find a tyrannical farmer father who insisted 
that his daughter marry an inheritance, and she, attracted else- 
where, might run away. Or you might find, although rarely, a 
roistering young blood who handled a horse badly. But, in gen- 
eral, the stories glide along with little sorrow— full of descriptions 
of scenes, flowers, trees, house interiors, china, silver and food. 
The characters, however, are lightly delineated. In the abrasive 
present world the effect is soothing, and, for many of the decades 
in which Sophie wrote these stories, provided the entertainment 
that the editors and the public wanted. 

One sees in her large body of writing glimpses of her own life 
on the Alaryland Eastern Shore where she grew up, her life as 
a newspaper woman in Pittsburgh and as managing editor of 
Wovmifs Home Companion in New York before she became a 
full-time writer. 

In her story, “Eve Goes On,” serialized in Ladies Home Journal 
in 1928 with illustrations by H. R. Ballinger, she wrote of life in 
a small town: 

It was front porch hour now all over the town. The air was cooler, 
children flew by on roller skates, and cars came out for a late after- 
noon spin. The town sprinkling cart lumbered down the street laying 
the dust. 
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In their rocking chairs Grandma and Aunt Nancy sat enthroned, 
as placid as the scene they approvingly surveyed. They bowed to 
friends passing graciously, as behooved two members of the town’s 
oldest family. Grandma in black with a full skirt, a fragile white fichu, 
and the freshest of white net undersleeves. It was enormously becom- 
ing to her, and she knew it. 

“We’ll all go motoring,” one of Sophie’s young heroines says. 
Dinner at the yacht club, a little sail in the moonlight, a country 
club dance, tennis at the seashore, a beach picnic on the river, 
bridge and backgammon. You hear the concertina band from the 
Junior High School in a town program, the soprano and contralto 
from the Congregational Church choir in a duet, and a twelve 
year-old singing “Bonnie Dundee” and “Flow Gently Sweet 
Afton.” 

Riderville, Edgeville, Marchmont, Stevensville, Cadeville, Lake- 
ville— these are among the names of places where the stories are 
set. One hears the train whistles in these towns, the trains that take 
plucky young women from the towns to office jobs in the city 
where they will live in such places as Mrs. Toohey’s Select Board- 
ing House, and practice such economies as making themselves a 
dress from a remnant and cleaning their fabric slippers with a 
dime’s worth of gasoline, straining it to use again. 

The flurry and contest over a new man in town is also one of 
Sophie Kerr’s themes. He probably wears white flannels and a 
silk shirt. The reader also sees the importance, or imagined impor- 
tance, of being a popular girl in town. W'q meet in these stories 
characters called old Jonathan Claife, Barstow Bard, Edson Payne 
and old Philpotts Payne, the owner of a factory; and Timber Jack- 
son a young farmer. Ditty, his horse, and Lafe and Parmelia, his 
hands. There are also Marili Deaver and Randy Deaver, the Cla- 
verings of Philadelphia and a woman known in the town as Mrs. 
Judge Tetherington. 

The city in the jazz age is also one of the major settings for her 
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fiction. The vamp, the long cigarette holder, the hat jammed over 
the siren eyes, the straight short chiffon dress and the long string 
of pearls are included in her iconography. “The swing of the 
city! ” she wrote in “Eve Goes On.” “Out in the street, the motors 
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James Montgomery Flagg’s cover illustration 
for a 1924 story. 


rushed by, the elevated trains banged and blustered, and there was 
the restless surge and eddy of the sidewalk crowd.” 

“You’d enjoy it,” Air. Bishop says in “Manhattan Mirage,” 
serialized in 1929 in Red Book with illustrations by Marshall 
Frantz: 


The Writer on Murray Hill 2 i 

Not only the theatres, but the whole extraordinary pageant of an 
enormous cosmopolitan city. No one person can hope to take it in and 
understand it, no, not in a lifetime. It’s too big, it’s too diverse, and it 
changes every year, almost from month to month, very disconcert- 
ingly— and— yet there’s powerful fascination about it. I go abroad for 
a short vacation every year, and I never come back to New York with- 
out getting a great kick out of it. There’s something in the air, and the 
wav the people and the traffic flow. 

In the typical Sophie Kerr story, after some time in the city the 
young woman may return to a small-town suitor, and to the prom- 
ise of a little house on a tree-shaded street, and children. Or, re- 
maining in the city she may rise to become a business success. Her 
city suitor, a well-tailored, attractive bachelor of middle age, or 
older, lingers in the career woman’s orbit, taking her out to expen- 
sive restaurants. 

Yery often the theme is love, sometimes love at first sight, as in 
“Eve Goes On”: 


“Randall,” said Eve, ’’what is the real thing?” 

“It’s when you know, right from the start,” replies Randall, “that 
this is the one person who can make the other half of your life, the one 
person you need to finish and complete— and— illuminate your life. 
Music to your words, bloom to your garden, sunlight to your sky, 
a road through your desert, food and drink for your heart’s hunger 
and thirst.” 

In the story “Torches of Friendship” we have the couple, Paul 
and Cora: 


He looked down at her, and felt the sudden quick beat of her pulse 
against his hand. Their eyes were tell-tales. “What sort of man is this?” 
she was asking herself, and “What sort of girl is this?” was his ques- 
tion. And “What have we done?” they might have cried in unison. 
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For they had lighted the quenchless flame, and were lost together in 
its warmth and light. 

In “The Cushion,” a 1920 Red Book story, Rufus Danforth, 
a state governor and a married man, brings to the heroine, Elsie 
Trainor, her wrap. Sophie Kerr describes their emotions: 

She rose, and he put it about her, but he did not commit the mistake 
of touching the satin of her shoulders or arms. Yet in its very solici- 
tude she found a caress ... In this inevitable bond of passion and de- 
sire that fell upon Rufus Danforth and Elsie Trainor during those 
weeks of summer there was more than a drama ... It was not the light 
flowering of young love . . . These were proud and isolated creatures 
who had, until now, been able to set their wills against any unwonted 
emotion. 

On a ship bound for Paris in “The Pearl,” published in 1922 in 
The Saturday Evening Post with illustrations by James H. Crank, 
Edward meets Lucy, a practical, attractive and sensible girl, and 
they exchansre views about love. She tells him that a woman doesn’t 
want to stand on a pedestal to be worshipped. She wants a com- 
panion, right by her side, working and having fun and going places 
and doing things together and always understanding and trusting 
each other. In Paris, however, Edward meets a mercenary-minded 
siren, Diane, who covets pearls and talks how much they mean to 
a woman. She eats oysters hoping to find pearls. Edward, infatu- 
ated, gets a beautiful and expensive pearl for her. He takes her to 
a chic restaurant and orders for each of them a plate of oysters. 
Surreptitiously he puts the beautiful pearl into one of the oysters 
on her plate. As she lifts this oyster to her lips someone comes to 
the next table wearing a Chanel dress, and as she comments on the 
dress she swallows the oyster, pearl and all. Edward, horrified, flees 
to Lucy in her pension. “Take me with you,” he cries. “I need 
you, Lucy. I don’t need anybody else in the whole world.” 

Sophie Kerr’s amusing and facile stories were full of romantic 
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scenes such as these in which were played the interminable drama 
of love. Featured were the 1920s characters, sentimental and easy 
going, dressed in the nostalgic fashions of the seaside and the ball- 
room. 

At our mid-day meeting in the house on Murray Hill, her silent 



Sophie Kerr w ith her cat Thomas Hardv, ca. 1915. 


and elegant Filipino houseman would announce lunch, and we 
would 2^0 down a little curved stairwav from the livimj room to 
the dining room with its marble floor, crvstal sconces and chan- 
delier, and the Faicjlish inlaid satinwood dininer set with wheelback 
chairs. In a lower pane in one of the French doors opening onto 
the walled garden, there was a small door for Zuzu, her beautiful 
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bliick cat. A recent photograph of Zuzii always appeared on her 
Christinas cards. 

In our conversations there were sometimes fascinating glimpses 
of other writers— Theodore Dreiser, Ring Lardner, Irvin S. Cobb 
and Ida Tarbell amonc;- them. There was no mention of her own 
work unless I brought it up, and no reference to the staggering 
total of more than eighty cover listings on the major mass circula- 
tion mao-azines of the country. Althoiuth a wealthy woman at the 
time of her death, Sophie Kerr never boasted of her success. She 
called ‘harsome” another woman writer who, she said, “bragged 

about how much money she made.” 
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Melville Cane: 

The Expressionist Spirit 

JEFFREY CANE ROBINSON 

EFLECTING, in his one hundred and first year, on the 
formative influences of his life, Melville Cane recently 
j said to me: “I have often thought that my teacher 

George Edward \\ Oodberry, although he probably never read 
him, had certain affinities to C. G. Jung.” The comment confirmed 
for me a suspicion that these two figures— friend and acquaintance 
representing two apparentlv unrelated strands of modern Ameri- 
can culture— reinforced each other in Melville Cane to nourish 
and shape his over-riding principle of the creative process, in 
poetry and in life. Woodberrv helped to draw him into the orbit 
of the Romantic expressionist spirit in American letters in the 
early 1900s. With Jung he found that same spirit confirmed, given 
authority, and expanded in the claim of psvchoanalysis that the 
self seeks liberation from its impediments for the sake of inner and 
communal tasks. The Melville Cane Collection at Columbia in- 
cludes pieces from both of these figures, but even more impres- 
sively it documents the enduring and deepening interplay of these 
two traditions in letters from Joel Spingarn, \"an A\Vck Brooks, 
Lewis Mumford, Sidney Cox, Henry Morton Robinson, A. R. 
Orage, Gorham xMunson, and others. By piecing together passages 
from the correspondence and other writings and by placing them 
in the context of Cane’s Making a Voem^ one can see unfold a 
small but significant chapter in America’s cultural past. 

Melville Cane’s best-selling book is not any of his eleven vol- 
umes of poetry but rather his Making a Voevi^ which comprises 
seventeen miniature essays on the experience of writing poetry 
and, generally, on the creative process. Hopefully, with time, this 
situation will reverse itself, not because Making a Voem deserves 
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less fiime but because his poems deserve more. This inquiry into 
the creative process would, of course, not exist without the poems, 
since each chapter builds its principles from his recollected en- 
deavors with an individual poem. His best poems are sturdy and 
buoyant enough by themselves to warrant their author’s writing 
about their genesis and resolution. Both the poetry and Making 
a Voem at first seem to declare a principle of creativity which is 
almost too simple and too traditionally obvious to ask for extended 
comment. As I said in an American Scholar essay in 1969: “His 
poetry, basically dramatic, often follows a familiar pattern: con- 
flict proceeding miraculously to concord, doubt to certainty, con- 
fusion into order, imperfection into perfection.” 

To sum up the message of Making a Foe/n: poetry is the expres- 
sion of unconscious material, no matter how momentous or trivial, 
in a lam^uas^e chosen by a mind released from ordinary conscious- 

C- Cl- » 

ness. Detachment and receptivity are chosen, cultivated, purposive 
states of mind at once serious and playful. The initial steps of mak- 
ing a poem usually call for solitude; the later stages of perfecting 
a poem often turn the solitary into a communal effort. The in- 
terplay between inner and external worlds often leads his poetry 
to resonate with a sense of the archetype. Poetic creation often 
requires both anxiety or conflict and serenity, and poetry itself 
often dramatizes the play between these moods. Finally, and 
perhaps most important to remember, poetry comes from and 
looks towards real, recognizable human experience. It is not eso- 
teric. It thrives on maturity of spirit, honesty of observation of 
self and surroundings, and enough compassion for human experi- 
ence to find humor where there is trao-edy. No matter how orim 
the event there is room and need to allow the “play” of words to 
go on (“To achieve / Poetic longevity / weave / levity / with 
gravity”). 

AVhen we look at George Edward Woodberry’s essay, “Two 
Phases of Criticism: Historical and Esthetic” (written in 1913), 
we see immediately his influence on Cane’s poetry and theory: 
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The most arresting trait of the artist-life ... is that it is a life of dis- 
covery. It is not truth that is discovered, but a faculty; what results 
is not an acepisition of knowledge, but an exercise of inward power. 
The most wonderful thing in the soul is the extraordinary latency of 
power in it; and it is in the artist-life, in the world of art, that this latent 
power is most variously and brilliantly released. What happens to you 
when you begin to see, really to see, pictures, for example? It is not 
that a new object has come within the range of your vision; but that a 
new^ power of seeing has arisen in your eye, and through this power a 
new world has opened before you— a world of such marvels, of space, 
color and beauty, luminosity, shadow and line, atmosphere and dis- 
position, that you begin to live in it as a child begins to learn to live in 
the natural world. It is not the old world seen piece-meal; it is a new 
world on another level of being than natural existence. ... To lead the 
artist-life is not to look at pictures and read books; it is to discover the 
faculty of the soul, that slept unknown and unused. . . . 

And he continues: “the second main trait of the artist-life of the 
soul ... is that it is a life of growth by an inw^ard secret and mys- 
terious process.” The process itself is expression, “the process of 
externalizing what was in the artist’s mind, in some object of sense 
which shall convey it to others.” Other friends said the same thing. 
Spingarn declared that the function of the critic was to ask: 
“\Miat has it [art] expressed; and how completely?” and Lewis 
xMumford spoke of expression, Romantically, when he invoked 
the organic analogue: “. . . expression precedes construction, even 
as the unfertilized flower appears before the seed.” 

Yet expression, for Cane as well as for his friends and acquaint- 
ances of the 1 920s, could not be confined to the “product” of art; 
by its very nature it invoked a drama of the inner life of the artist, 
so that life’s fortune meant, at times, more than art itself. After 
reading Cane’s first book, January Garden (1926), Joel Spingarn 
wrote him: “I shall not say (in the stereotyped language of our 
uncritical critics today) that you have written some of the great- 
est poems of the 20th century; but you have done more than that 
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—you have found a new liberation for yourself, and only the gods 
can tell where it may carry you” (April 3, 1926). Cane’s friend 
Sidney Cox, who became a loyal reader and reviewer with the 
publication of January Garden, said some twenty years later of 
A Wider Arc (of a review that he did not but could have written) 
that “it would have been praising the free human spirit and wel- 
coming a gay assertion of man, however manacled, against mecha- 
nisms” (July 23, 1947). And in the previous year he consoled Cane 
against self-doubt with the following: “For my money, you have 
it in you to be a better person and poet than anyone— of whatever 
native gifts— who takes ideas more reverently than lie does per- 
sonal experience” (January i, 1946), a sentence which echoes his 
review of January Garden— Melville Cane “is, as human be- 
ings go, a master of the art of life” ( T he Senimnee Review', January 
1927). One wonders how much of Cox’s Indirections (1947), a 
beautiful meditation on how to become a literarv writer, expressed 
sentiments derived from his acquaintance with Cane and his po- 
etry; for Indirections, too, focuses on expression, on art as a func- 
tion of a life lived morally, honestly, centered at once in the self 
and in the community. 

The liberation of the self through expression oscillated between 
becoming a strictly personal or a more broadly cultural doctrine. 
\^an W yck Brooks, whom Cane knew when he lived in WAstport, 
Connecticut, and who enjoyed Cane’s poetry, wrote in “The 
Critics and Young America” (1917): “Undoubtedly the gospel 
of self-expression, makeshift as it is, has revealed a promise in 
America that we have always taken for granted but hardly reck- 
oned with. Isolated, secretive, bottled up as we have been in the 
past, how could we ever have guessed wliat aims and hopes we 
have in common had they not been brought to light, even in the 
crudest and most inadequate ways?” Brooks called, generally, for 
the need for the renewal and maturation of American writers. He 
asked why our writers were not “mature,” why they were trun- 
cated personalities. 
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A group of men, including Spingarn and Mumford, who gener- 
ally concurred with Brooks, gathered in the mid- 1920s in Amenia, 
N ew York, in the hopes of vitalizing through their own discussion 
and writing iVmerica’s literary future. Over a decade later Cane 



Cane (right) with Lewis Mumford in Amenia, New York, ca. 1946. 


joined them. The spirit of that time and place produced among 
other things, Lewis Mumford’s successful effort at “renewal” of 
classical American literature. The Golden Day . 

The year 1926 was a crucial culmination and beginning for Mel- 
ville Cane, its significance extending to the lives of his friends and 
acquaintances. First it witnessed the publication both of January 
Garden, his first volume of poems, and of The Golden Day. Sec- 
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ond, he had the meeting with C. G. Jung at Kusnacht, a meeting 
which has affected the rest of his life. And finally his legal client 
Harry Hoiidini died (October 31). His visit to Jung confirmed 
his newly discovered sense of himself as a “true poet” and his 
newly published poems as genuine art in turn allowing him to 
take home to himself some essential principles of Jungian thought. 
The death of Houdini spurred him on to one of his finest poems, 
“Houdini,” which gave him a set of images for the creative process 
in art and life that, 1 think, contribute in a basic way to the shape 
much of his poetry takes. And all this occurs in the atmosphere of 
The Golden Day^ a book which implied that the new American 
artist must contribute to his culture by celebrating the life and 
drama of the individual. 

When Cane was composing the essays that were to become 
Making a Poe/n^ he received several encouraging letters from 
Lewis iMumford on the significance of the essays and on the de- 
sirability of turning them into a book. He reinforced Cane’s cele- 
bration and use of the inner life in the act of creation, an act for 
Mumford of great moral significance; “. . . you give real insight 
into the creative process and valuable practical guidance in the art 
of tapping the dark inaccessible sources of the spirit” (September 
8, 1952). 

As you are probably . . . aware vou are here doing for your art and 
craft what Florence [Florence Cane in her book The Artist in Each 
of Us^ has done for hers; and as I am aware, you have both been giv- 
ing concrete illustrations of the w'av we must handle our inner life in 
every situation if our outer life is not to be empty of all its potential 
meaning: a matter which I put more abstractly, but to the same pur- 
pose, in the final chapter of The Conduct of Life. (September 15, 

195O 

In The Conduct of Life Mumford stresses the need for adequate 
self-knowledge, for self-realization in order “to make ourselves 
capable of loving, and ready to receive love, . . . the key to salva- 
tion,” The method for arriving at self-knowledge is detachment^ 
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voithdravoal from the external world, for the sake of self-examina- 
tion: ‘‘the first step toward a better life is the recovery of inner 
autonomy.” Detachment becomes a critical stage in the creative 
process (in Making a Voeni)^ but Mumford is talking about the 
“conduct of life,” of which poetry can be one expression and 
which, in their own way, Melville Cane’s best poems affirm. iV 
number of his friends assert this tendencv in his work, none more 
directly, perhaps, than Henry Morton Robinson when in speak- 
ing of Cane’s character he quotes Hazlitt on detachment: “. . . liv- 
ing in the world, as in it, not of it. . . .” (November 4, 1957). 

Yet detachment does not imply in Cane’s writing an avoidance 
of experience, inner or outer. For him much of the drama of the 
inner life is the annihilation of blocks to creativitv and to love. 
It is as if the energy and spirit for such activity were locked up. 
In “Each to Each” a “locked word slips” from the heart of one 
lover to enter that of the other and thus breaks the barrier between 
them. To break the lock is something of a miracle, just as it was 
when Houdini did “the box-trick”: “Lithe is the spirit and nimble 
/To loose the cords of the body; / Warv and supple the soul / 
To slip the strait-jacket of the flesh.” 

The experience of having spirit locked within one, and trving 
to release it, is suffering. When he speaks about suffering he refers 
to his indebtedness to Jung, an indebtedness which we see in the 
conclusion to a letter Jung wrote to him in response to a personal 
problem: 


I don’t want to force mv views on anvbodv else. But I confess that 
I submitted to the divine power of this apparentlv insurmountable 
problem and I consciously and intentionallv made mv life miserable, 
because I wanted God to be alive and free from the sufferino- Man 
has put on Him bv loving his own reason more than God’s secret 
intentions. 

There is the mystical fool in me that proved to be stronger than all 
my science. I think that God in his turn has bestowed life upon me and 
has saved me from petrification. I was— as well as I understood it— true 
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to my love, and thus I suffered and was miserable, but it seems that 
life was never wanting and in the blackest night even, and just there, 
by the grace of God, I could sec a Great Light. Somewhere there 
seems to be a great kindness in the abysmal darkness of the Deity- 
yes, as real as your human suffering. 
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Cane’s second collection of poems, 1930, had a jacket 
design by his daughter Mary. 


I cannot tell you any more. What I said must suffice. If it doesn’t 
help you, then things must drift to their ultimate goal. Read the Schil- 
ler and the Spittler chapters in my book once more, but weigh each 
word seriously, so that you will see what they mean, what they say, 
. . . then you might not escape suffering— nobody can escape it— but 
you will avoid the worst— sujfering. (July 29, 1926) 
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In his interview for the C. G. Jung Biographical iVrchive (De- 
cember 2, 1968) Cane recalls the last lines of his poem “The Task” 
—“This is the task, the prayer,— that I may save / The suffering god 
within, that he may live, / And greatly live, beyond the grave” 
—and adds: 

I am speaking the Jung language w hen 1 w rite that poem, w^hich w^as 
saying in a w^av that you can’t go on living unless vou suffer, not 
blindly but consciously. You know" that vou are sufferino', and vou do 
something about it. If you simply suffer mechanically, you might al- 
most say, then vou g^o dowm hill. You suffer; vou feel self-pity; vou 
feel negative, but the act of being aw"are of your suffering is an affirm- 
ative act that releases the spirit. 

In Psychological Types, we see that the suffering Prometheus 
turns aw^ay from the w"orld and “gazes inw^ard to the centre, the 
hiarrow" passage’ of rebirth. This concentration or introversion 
pipes the libido into the unconscious.” Suffering is the act of bring- 
ing the libidinized material from the unconscious back into con- 
sciousness. The turning aw"ay from the w"orld, “the periphery,” 
is w^hat Jung describes in the section on Schiller w-ho posited a 
psychic condition of “pure determinability,” of detachment, in 
w"hich “the libido becomes w"holly objectless, it is no longer related 
to anything that could be content of consciousness, and it there- 
fore sinks into the unconscious, w"here it automatically takes pos- 
session of the w^aiting fantasy material, w^hich it thereupon acti- 
vates and forces to the surface.” Gme locates the advent of his 
owm poetic maturity wdth his experiencing the truth of Jung’s 
formulations about the source and access to one’s essential images. 
He was encouraged in the direction of Jungian psychoanalysis in 
the early 1920s both by his sister-in-law^ Margaret Naumberg, a 
pioneer in art therapy, and by his w ife Florence w"hose owni book 
also draws heavily on Jung. 

Jung obviously had a magnetic attraction for Cane (“He w^as 
four years older. But I felt very adolescent next to him”) and 
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clearly shaped a lot of Cane’s thinking, but there were yet others 
who helped reinforce the Jungian view. These were what Cane’s 
friend Gorham xAIunson called the “Black Sheep Philosophers” 
Gurdjieff, Ouspensky, and A. R. Orage. These three, whose works 
are enjoying a revival today, found modern humanity a slave to 
mechanism and taught that freedom came only through the cul- 
tivation of a self-awareness which would lead to, and come about 
bv, the annihilation of the “mechanical” self. Here is GurdjieflF, 
at whose Institute for the Harmonious Development of Man at the 
Chateau du Prieure near Paris Cane visited in the mid- 1920s, on 
a familiar topic: “There are two kinds of sufltering— conscious and 
unconscious. Only a fool suflFers unconsciously.” And here is 
Oracre writinor to Melville Cane: 

You fuse the external and the personal so completely that the reader 
v'onders whether the sinoer has identified himself with Nature, or 
Nature with the singer. Just as it is said of Nirvana that it is equallv 
the dewdrop slipping into the sea or the sea slipping into the dewdrop, 
so I would sav of vour best (for me) poems, that they are indistin- 
guishablv universal and personal. (January 1930) 

Looking over these passages in which I have mapped sources 
and affinities to Melville Cane’s thoue^ht, I see that althouo-h they 
help us locate him at a certain moment in iVmerican history and 
tell us something about a view of the creative process, they leave 
the actual poetry relatively undisturbed. They tell us nothing 
about his emphasis and obvious pleasure in “craft,” the choosing 
of just the right word for the line; they tell us nothing about the 
humor in many poems; they tell us little about the subject of many 
poems— nature. M e might be less surprised to find touches of 
America throughout, the literary past, the political present. New 
York, Denver, Amenia. W e see the ages of man: infancy and 
childhood, intimate love, and old age. A substantial number of 
lyrics are on this last theme, written decades after most of the fig- 
ures mentioned here had cast their influence. The sense of doctrine 
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iind program dissolves, or rather assimilates, into the clear arche- 
type, ‘‘the indistinguishably universal and personal”: 

Now, as flakes fall 
And field 
Whitens, and sky 
And field 

Together blur and blot the enslaving world. 

Little by little I fall 
Beneath the benign spell 
Of snow. 

I loosen 

And yield 

Until, imprisoned, 

1 rest on the tide of withdrawal 
To be borne to the shore of renewal. 

Blessed be snow 
For the letting go. 


Our Growing Collections 

KENNETH A. LOHE 

Ackerman estate gift. A collection of books from the library of 
the late Carl \^hlliam Ackerman (B.Litt., 1913), Dean of the 
School of Journalism from 193 i to 1956, has been donated by the 
estate of his son, Douglas Ackerman. In addition to more than 
one thousand volumes in the fields of public affairs and history, 
the gift includes files of correspondence and notes pertaining to 
Dean iVckerman’s research on the Swedish financier Hokan 
Bjornstrom Steffanson. 

Allen gift. Ms. i\lice Allen has donated three posters done in the 
1890s for Lippincotfs Magazine, including two handsome and 
colorful examples of graphic design by M ill Carqueville for the 
May 1895 issue and J. J. Gould for the May 1896 issue. 

Altschiil gift. Mr. Frank Altschul (L.L.D., 1971), inyestment 
banker, philanthropist and founder of the Qyerbrook Press, has 
presented his papers, including files relating to his work with the 
Council on Foreign Relations and Radio Free Europe, the opera- 
tions of the Overbrook Press and numerous societies and organ- 
izations with which he was asosciated. Included is correspondence 
with Herbert H. Lehman, John J. iMcCloy, Henry Kissinger, 
M endell L. Willkie, George Kennan, Rudolf Ruczika, Valenti 
Angelo and Thomas xM. Cleland. Housed in the Herbert Lehman 
Suite in the International Affairs Building, the papers will not be 
available for use until the work of cataloguing has been completed. 

Ascher estate gift. The estate of Charles Stern Ascher (A.B., 
1920; LL.B., 1921), through the generosity and thoughtfulness of 
his children. Dr. Robert C. Ascher and Mrs. Joan Cardon, has pre- 
sented the papers of the authority on housing, planning and pub- 
lic administration. Among the 94,000 pieces of correspondence, 
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memoriinda and manuscripts in the collection, are files relating to 
Ascher’s important work with the Public Administration Clearing 
House, the National Housing Agency, UNESCO and numerous 
planning and administration organizations with which he was asso- 



Poster by Will Carqueville, 1895. (Allen gift) 


ciated, including the xAmerican Society of Public Administration, 
the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Council of New York and 
the International Federation of Housing and Planning. The major 
correspondents include Roger N. Baldwin, Julian Huxley, Mar- 
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garet A lead, Jo Mielziner, Lewis A lumford, iVlva Alyrdal and Con- 
stantine D.Tsatsos. 

Bernstein gift. Mrs. Bernice Bernstein has donated eleven first and 
illustrated editions of literary works, among which are: James 
Branch Cabell, Soniething About Eve, New York, 1927, and The 
Way of Ecben, New York, 1929, illustrated by Frank C. Pape, 
both signed by the author; Ben Hecht, The Kingdom of Evil, 
Chicago, 1924, illustrated by Anthony Angarola; and Voltaire, 
Candide, New York, 1930, published by the Three Sirens Press, 
and illustrated by Alahlon Blaine. 

Clifford gift. Airs, \drginia Clifford has presented, for inclusion 
in the papers of her late husband. Professor James L. Clifford 
(A.AI., 1932; Ph.D., 1941), three eighteenth century letters: the 
draft of an important letter written by Elizabeth Alontagu to Hes- 
ter Thrale Piozzi in the spring of 1786, in which she gives her views 
on James Boswell and Samuel Johnson; an autograph letter writ- 
ten by John Boyle, Earl of Orrery, to Jonathan Swift in May 
1739, discussing the preserving of oranges and other household 
matters; and an autograph letter from Lady Alargaret Orrery to 
Swift’s housekeeper. Airs. AA hiteway, on A larch 17, 1739/40, con- 
cerning a visit to Swift in Dublin. 

Cohn gift. Airs. Louis Henry Cohn has added, in a recent gift, 
five important manuscript items to the Alanuel Komroff Collec- 
tion: the holograph manuscripts of two short stories, “How Does 
It Feel to be Free?” and “Thumbs,” both published in The Grace 
of Lambs, 1925, the author’s first book; the heavily corrected gal- 
ley and page proofs for The Grace of Lambs-, and the holograph 
manuscripts of Komroff’s essay on Lafcadio Hearn which ap- 
peared as the introduction to The Alodern Library edition of 
Hearn’s Some Chinese Ghosts, 1927. 

Del Rio gift. Shortly before his death last September, Air. Daniel 
A. del Rio presented his collection of seven hundred volumes re- 
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lating to Simon Bolivar, South American writers and poets, World 
War II history and twentieth century political and business fig- 
ures. Included are editions of works by William H. Prescott, Vi- 
cente Lecuna, Sir Winston Churchill, Napoleon, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Ecoiiomou gift. Mr. George Economou (A.M., 1957; Ph.D., 
1967) has presented the handsomely printed Perishable Press edi- 
tion, Guillem De Poitou, His Eleven Extant Poems Translated by 
Paid Blackburn, issued in 1976. Edited by xMr. Economou, the 
work was issued in a numbered edition of 165 copies with a title 
page illustration by Roland Ginzel. 

Engel gift. A collection of thirty-one first editions and inscribed 
works by \\dlla Gather has been presented by Airs. Solton Engel 
for inclusion in the Solton and Julia Engel Collection. Ten of the 
volumes are inscribed or signed, including: April Tvcilights, 1912, 
the author’s first book, inscribed to Solton Engel; A Lost Lady, 
1923, inscribed to Airs. Harriet AlcClure; One of Ours, 1922, in- 
scribed to Charles T. Scott with the statement, “Among my own 
books this is the one I like best”; The Troll Garden, 1905, the 
author’s second book, autographed on the front endpaper; Youth 
and the Bright Medusa, 1920, one of twenty-five copies signed 
by the author; and Death Comes for the Archbishop, 1927, one of 
fifty numbered and signed copies on Japan vellum. There is also 
a copy in the dust jacket of S. S. AIcClure’s My Autobiography , 
1914, a work written entirely by Gather while on the staff of 
McClure's M agazi n e . 

Florinsky gift. Dr. Alichael T. Elorinsky (A.AI., 1927; Ph.D., 
1931), Professor Eaneritus of Economics, has presented to the 
Bakhmeteff Archive his papers, consisting of professional cor- 
respondence and manuscripts of his writings and lectures. In- 
cluded are letters from James T. Shotwell, Boris Bakhmeteff, John 
Dewey, Herbert Hoover, Edwin R. A. Seligman and Harry S. 
Truman, as well as an extensive file of correspondence relating to 
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Professor Florinsky’s renowned work, Russia: A History and an 
Interpretation^ published in 1953. 

Fran ken gift. To the collection of her literary papers Miss Rose 
Franken has added the manuscripts of her Tajoice-born and The 



Dr. Rose Franzblau during a CBS radio broadcast, 
ca. 1965. (Franzblau gift) 


Wing, a set of sixty-eight first editions of her works in English and 
foreign languages, and thirty-nine recordings of her series of 
Claudia novels made for the blind. 

Franzblau gift. Dr. x\braham N. Fran/.blati (Ph.D., 1934) has pre- 
sented the papers of his late wife. Dr. Rose N. FranzTlau (A.M., 
1931; Ph.D., 1935), well-known psychologist and syndicated 
newspaper columnist. For over a quarter of a century her column, 
“Human Relations,” dealing with marriage, parenthood and per- 
sonal relations, appeared in The New York Post and other news- 
papers throughout the country. In these columns and in numerous 
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magazine articles she regularly applied the principles of Freudian 
theory to the problems and questions of her readers. The papers 
include the manuscripts and typescripts of her newspaper col- 
umns, articles and books; the extensive correspondence relating to 
her columns; tapes and records of her radio and television pro- 
grams; and files pertaining to her lectures and other professional 
activities. 

Giharry gift. Mr. James Gilvarry has donated the limited edition 
of Walker Percy’s The Second Coming., 1980, signed by the 
novelist. 

Henne gift. Professor Emeritus Frances Henne has presented the 
holograph manuscript of George Barnett Smith’s essay, “The 
Brontes,” published by the literary critic and journalist in the 
July 1873 issue of The Cornhill Magazine and collected in 1875 
in his Foets and Novelists: A Series of Literary Studies. MTtten 
on hftv-one pages, the essay on the lives and writings of the 
Brontes is corrected throughout in Smith’s hand. 

Jepson gift. A collection of thirty-Hve books by and about the 
Bronte family has been donated by Mr. Arthur Jepson, among 
which are several nineteenth century editions: Charlotte Bronte, 
T he Adventures of Ernest Alembert: A Fairy T ale, London, 1 896, 
edited by Thomas J. W ise, one of thirty copies; The Life and 
W^orks of Charlotte Bronte and Her Sisters, London, 1878, in 
seven volumes; and Elizabeth C. Gaskell, The Life of Charlotte 
Bronte, New York, 1857, in two volumes. 

Komroff gift. To the collection of papers of her late husband, 
Mrs. Manuel Komroff has recently added more than three hun- 
dred letters written to him from 1961 until his death in 1974 by 
writers, painters, teachers and friends, among them, FYnst Bacon, 
Will and Ariel Durant, Granville Hicks, Edward A. MYeks and 
Carl Zigrosser. 
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League of Women Voters gift. The papers of the League of Wo- 
men A^^oters of the City of New York have been considerably 
strengthened by the League’s recent gift of approximately 2 1,000 
pieces of correspondence, as well as minutes and subject files, cov- 
ering the activities of the organization during the period from 
1930 to 1978. 

Lefkonjeitz gift. Dr. Leo Lefkowitz 1922; M.D., 1924) has 

added to the Rockwell Kent Collection two handsome works: 
\Tltaire, Candide, New York, Random House, 1928, illustrated 
by Kent; and Merle Armitage, Rockwell Kent, New York, Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1932. 

Liebinann gift. Mr. William B. Liebmann has donated the folio 
edition of the illustrated biography of Queen \ 4 ctoria written by 
Richard R. Holmes, librarian at \\ 4 ndsor Castle, and published in 
London and Paris by Boussod, \^aladon & Co. in 1897. One of 350 
numbered copies on Japan vellum, the work includes a duplicate 
set of the plates which illustrate \nctoria’s domestic life. 

Mayer gift. Air. Martin Mayer has presented the library of nearly 
five hundred volumes relating to all aspects of women’s literature, 
formed by his late wife, the writer Ellen Aloers Alayer (Ph.D., 
1954). There are groups of books by and about the authors Mrs. 
Alayer studied and on whom she wrote, including George Eliot, 
George Sand, A\ ilia Cather, A^irginia AA oolf, Gertrude Stein, 
Colette and Alary Wollstonecraft, as well as first editions by Edith 
Sitwell, Sylvia Plath, Rebecca West, Aluriel Spark and Jean Rhys. 
The gift also contains approximately 1,500 pieces of correspond- 
ence, manuscripts and drafts, photographs and printed materials 
relating to Airs. Alayer’s books, reviews, articles and lectures. 

Myers gift. A collection of more than four hundred letters writ- 
ten to the English literary agent William AL Colles has been pre- 
sented by Winifred A. Adyers Autographs, Ltd., London, through 
the generosity of its directors, Adiss Winifred A. Adyers and Adrs. 
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Ruth Shepherd. Included are files of correspondence, dating from 
the early decades of this century, relating to Arthur W. a Becket, 
Thomas Catling, Robert M. Gilchrist, John Oxenham, William 
Senior and Christopher R. Stone. 

Reiidell gift. Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth W. Rendell have presented a 
collection of books, pamphlets, issues of periodicals and miscel- 
laneous publications relating to Alexander Hamilton. Among the 
pamphlets are several important early nineteenth century publica- 
tions issued in New York: Tom Callender, Letters to Alexander 
Hamilton, 1802; Letter from Alexander Hamilton, Concerning 
the Public Conduct and Character of John Adams, Esq., 1800; 
and John Mitchell Mason, An Oration Commemorative of the 
Late Major-General Alexander Hamilton, 1804. 

Rusk gift. Mrs. Ralph L. Rusk has presented more than five hun- 
dred books and pamphlets from the library of her late husband. 
Professor Ralph L. Rusk (A.AI., 1912; Ph.D., 1925), an authority 
on American literature and professor of English literature from 
1925 to 1954. The library donated is particularly strong in nine- 
teenth century American literature and the life and writings of 
Ralph M aldo Emerson about whom Professor Rusk wrote several 
books. There are numerous first editions, collected editions, biog- 
raphies and critical works in the gift relating to such writers as 
Bronson iMcott, James Fenimore Cooper, Margaret Puller, Henry 
James, Henry W^adsworth Longfellow, Lydia Sigourney, Henry 
David Thoreau, \\ alt \A hitman and John Greenleaf M hittier. 
Numerous minor poets and novelists of the period are also well 
represented. 

Samuel bequest. A group of fifty first editions has been received 
by bequest from the late Ruth Ulmann Samuel, including in- 
scribed works by Zona Gale, Susan Glaspell, Paul Green, Arthur 
Guiterman, Thomas A. Janvier, Matthew Josephson, Donald 
Grant Mitchell, Theodore Roosevelt, Erancis Hopkinson Smith, 
Louis Untermeyer and Mrs. Samuers father Albert Ulmann. 
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Sanger gift. Mr. Elliott Sanger (A.B., 1917) has presented a copy 
of Cains Julius Caesar, Comment ariormn Ke Bello Galileo, pub- 
lished by Daniel Elzevier in Amsterdam in 1664. A handsome ex- 
ample of the pocket-sized books published by the Elzeviers, the 
volume contains an engraved title page and three folding maps of 
France, Spain and the Roman Empire. Mr. Sanger has also added 
to the collection of his papers the correspondence, manuscripts, 
photographs and printed materials relating to the history of radio 
station M QXR, including the typescript and proofs for his book. 
Rebel in Radio. 

Schapiro gift. University Professor Eaneritus Meyer Schapiro 
(A.B., 1924; Ph.D., 1931; D.Litt., 1975) has donated three nota- 
ble editions: Giovanni ]k)ccaccio, Lihro . . . Delle Donne Ilhistri, 
\"enice, 1545; Jean-Baptiste Colbert, Testament Politique, La 
Haye, 1694; and Edgar Allan Poe, Eureka, Paris, 1864, translated 
by Charles Baudelaire. 

Scott gift. In honor of the tenth anniversary of the founding of 
his bookselling firm, Mr. Barry Scott has presented two important 
literary first editions: Genevieve Taggard’s first book of poems. 
For Eager Lovers, New York, 1922, inscribed by the author to 
her mother, “beautiful woman and lover of youth’'; and Guil- 
laume Apollinaire’s Le Poete Assassine, Paris, 1916, in the original 
pictorial wrappers. 

Society for the Prevention of Crime gift. 71 ie trustees of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Crime, founded in New York in 1877, 
have presented the papers of the Society. The minutes, account 
books, casebooks and correspondence files document the Society’s 
work of promoting temperance, judicial and legislative reform, 
and public and legal education. During its most active periods the 
Society brought about the formation of the Lexow Committee to 
investigate the New York City Police in 1894, contributed to the 
Albany Crime Commission during the 1930s and broadcast popu- 
lar radio programs on criminal behavior from 1946 to 1948. The 
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files of correspondence include letters from Francis Biddle, Paul 
Blanshard, Thomas E. Dewey, Frank S. Hogan, John Edgar 
Hoover, Fiorello La Guardia, Herbert H. Lehman, Jacob A. Riis, 
Alfred E. Smith and Lillian D. Wald. 

(iUlLLAUME APOLLINAIRE 


LE 

Poete assassine 



Apollinaire’s 1916 prose narrative was published 
shortly after his discharge from the French Infantry 
because of a head wound. (Scott gift) 

Taylor gi^t. Mrs. Davidson Taylor has presented twenty-four first 
editions, among which are: ten novels by Sophie Kerr; four books 
from Sophie Kerr’s library, including George Ades More Fables^ 
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Chicago, 1900; and five books from the library of her husband, 
the late Davidson Taylor, including Charles A. Lindbergh’s The 
Spirit of St. Louis, New York, 1953, signed by the author. 



“The Prodigal Son”; woodcut by Charles Ricketts from 
the 1903 \^ale Press edition of F arables from the Gospels. 

(Woodring gift) 


Tuchman gift. Dr. Lester Tuchman (A.B., 1924) has donated 
David T. Valentine’s History of the City of New York, 1853, 
illustrated throughout with engravings and folding maps. 

W oodring gift. The gift of Professor and Mrs. Carl Woodring 
has added to the Books Arts Collection important examples of the 
work of Charles S. Ricketts, including three works printed in 
limited editions at his Vale Press: Walter Savage Landor, Epi- 
curus , Leontion and T ernissa, 1 896, in a fine paneled binding by 
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Riviere; Wilhelm Meinhold, Tie Amber Witch, 1903? orig- 
inal Holland hoards; and The Parables ]rom the Gospels, 1903, 
illustrated with ten woodcuts by Ricketts, in the original limp vel- 
lum. The gift also includes the limited folio edition of Ricketts’ 
The Prado and Its Masterpieces, London, 1903, and George C. 
Williamson’s George Morland, London, 1904, one of 100 copies 
on large paper with plates on Japan vellum, printed by the Chis- 
wick Press. 
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